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winds. It is then that a dust storm rises, which, though
it does not sting you like a sand storm because the par-
ticles of dust suspended in the air are smaller and not
so gritty, gets into your eyes and throat, and may become
so thick that visibility is reduced to a few yards* You
can sometimes see the sun through it as a sullen tawny
disc. At other times the dust clouds are sucked up
into the air and float at some thousands of feet. Then,
though it is possible to see quite a long way on the
ground below, the whole sky is overcast with a malignant
sort of haze. A dust storm may last with varying
intensity for three or four days. The Air Mail Route
is far freer from dust or sand storms than the Meso-
potamian plain, which is bordered on the south-west
by a soft sand belt. The gravel surface is too heavy
to be blown up, and it helps to bind the soil. Never-
theless it is possible occasionally to encounter these
storms, especially in the regions which slope down to
the Euphrates. There is dso enough loam on the
plateau to make certain areas wet in addition to the
mud flats proper in the rainy season. If a heavily laden,
aeroplane happens to land on a wet patch, there is a
risk of its tipping up on its nose, or at any rate of its
wheels sinking in so much that it cannot get up enough
speed to rise into the air.

I have described' the features of the ground along
the Air Mail Route and in Mesopotamia in some detail
because it is difficult to get a fair picture of what the
ground parties that went out to make the track were
up against, unless one can appreciate the conditions
- in which they had to work. In Mesopotamia the
climate is continental and subject to extremes. It is

very hot in summer and can be quite cold in
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